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MEDIA & RADIO ZINE 


ISSUE ELEVEN 


Welcome to Paper Radio issue eleven. In the early issues of Paper Radio 
I talked a lot about pirate radio & shortwave radio. For people who are 
still unsure of what shortwave radio is — I consider the frequencies just 
above the AM band (1800 kHz) to 29,995 kHz “shortwave” frequencies. 
I'm sure that’s not the technical definition. What is pirate radio? Any 
broadcast on any frequency that is unlicensed by one’s government. 
Many people wonder why pirate radio is still relevant when internet 
streaming is largely unregulated and anyone who has a computer can 
create a podcast or a 24/7 “station.” Personally I think the relevance is 
the very action of creating radio with physical tools (transmitters, etc) 
and with the intent of broadcasting to the public at large, or whoever 
tunes into the signal on your chosen frequency. Pirate radio is about 
renouncing the easy way and embracing something more real & radical, 
though I don’t believe that the notion that the airwaves belongs to us is 
“radical”. What I find radical is that due to FCC regulation, only a few 
people who can financially afford access to the airwaves are allowed to 


broadcast whatever they like to the rest of us. And what they seem 

to prefer is venomous talk radio, overproduced pop music, endless 
sports (a visual medium in a aural environment makes no sense to me) 
and commercials. There seems to be no space for community, free 
speech, or creativity in modern radio. So I embrace quality radio 
whether it is made in a posh state of the art studio or out in the garage 
with one microphone and a broken down tape deck. Radio should be a 


democratic medium where there is room for everyone’s voice to be 
heard. 


This zine is sort of a grab bag — you never know what you’re going to 
find in its pages. It has evolved to include various media and even mu- 
sic. I’m the editor and even *I* don’t know what will catch my attention 
one issue to the next. So thanks for reading & even better — write me an 
article for the next issue, or go build a transmitter and speak your truth. 


Dd Frederick 


The Birth of a Free Radio Station: Some basic considerations. 


Starting a radio stations completely different from running one. Where 
do you begin? Well, first of all, it's best done by a group of friends of a 
manageable size. The initial impulse to start a radio station rarely comes 
out of a wider context or movement collectively ‘deciding’ there should 
be one. It's actually better to form the original small group in secret and 
only let others in on it once you're well on your way. 


Doing a zine is fun too, and its content can be subversive for all sorts 

of reasons, but radio piracy is more sensitive, since the medium itself is 
illegal. Everyone likes to holler about freedom of the press, but freedom 
of the airwaves is nowhere near as taken for granted. I think every free 
radio station should aim for CONTINUITY. You have to take over a 
space on the radio band that won't be snatched away easily. Short-term, 
one-time or irregular broadcasts reach very few people and give you 
little broadcast experience. Your station won't be able to develop, and 
the broadcasts may not even be heard. 


Every radio adventure must begin with a realistic assessment of the 
RISK. The FCC can track you down anytime if you're not careful. You 
must create an aura around the station which will make people want 
to listen but not turn you into the FCC. The more people in your 
community who either participate in the station or enjoy your broad- 
casts, the lower the risk may be - just don’t take up residency on the 
radio spectrum near full power commercial stations that are likely to 
complain to the authorities. 


The first question is: who are these friends I want to share the joys and 
sorrows with? Let’s assume you know enough people. But radio stations 
don't just happen. First of all there must be a good technician in your 
circle, This is easier said than done. The technicians I know are very 


scarce. But without a technician or engineer you're just a discussion 
group, with good intentions but no hands or feet. Finding someone who 
has some electronics skills is essential. 


If you don't have a transmitter yet, can't find a suitable location, haven't 
met the engineer of your life, or it's simply too dangerous, don't despair. 
Anyone can make a radio program. Put together an instant studio and 
get busy. Sit in the kitchen and broadcast into the living room if you 
have to, and invite some friends to come listen. You can also make tapes 
and send them to other free radio stations and request that they broad- 
cast your pioneering work. And you can put out these programs on 
cassette or cd and sell them in book and record stores, bars, boutiques, 
etc. and present them at benefit concerts for your radio station. Hey can 
be uploaded to public internet services like radio4all.net or archive.org. 
Don't underestimate the importance of the enthusiasm you can generate 
by doing radio even before you’ve found the equipment or patched to- 
gether a transmitter. The advantage of simulated radio is you can get a 
lot of sound-engineering experience (without being illegal) and become 
familiar with the various modes of expression the medium of radio has 
to offer. 


It is impossible to make listenable radio without creative ideas about 
what makes your show or station unique and different. What is your 
vision? If there are no wild fantasies in the beginning, you should 
probably forget the whole project. Lack of ideas leads to (or is caused 
by) thoughtlessly adopting established radio conventions without 
studying them first. You will automatically treat your listeners as 
mentally impaired, play disc jockey, assume the arrogant, zealous 
journalist stance, exhort listeners to keep listening, and other painful 
things. This often befalls groups who set out to use radio as an instru- 
ment in some political fight or people who want to share "good music’. 
They don't choose to address the specific traits that are terrible about 
radio and instead tend to mimic other radio stations and styles. Honor 


your chosen medium! Be original! 


More and more, free / pirate radio is seen as a muzak machine serving 
up small, light McInfo nuggets between songs, or even worse, just 
music, with a station call now and then. The opportunities radio can 
offer us are greater than the record and info industries would have us 
believe. It can be exciting to hear what people have to say and even 
sheer nonsense can offer pure listening pleasure. The news doesn't 
have to be up to the minute to be interesting, either. There is plenty of 
information that's been around a long time but never shows up in the 
regular media. You can read a good obscure novel from 1910, broad- 
cast zine and poetry readings and lectures, broadcast archives of tapes 
from the distant past. Create a radio play! You can record street music, 
church bells, cafe conversations, traffic noises. Mixed up in an elegant 
recipe, sounds can evoke an even more awesome atmosphere. Radio is 
not wallpaper. You can suggest so much with sound - visually, atmos- 
pherically, artificially - with so few resources. Once you're on the air, 
the listener won't hear the difference between official stations fitted 
out with costly equipment and your low-tech setup. What they hear 
will be unique and captivating and will be greeted with curiosity and 
even joy. At mainstream stations someone sits behind glass and does 
the sound engineering for you (opening/closing mics, playing music, 
mixing sound, controlling strength of individual channels and final 
signal, and possibly audio effects, EQ, etc.). Some free radio stations 
think they have to copy this way of working. Nonsense. As long as 
there is a separate engineer the radiomakers will never discover and 
be able to appreciate radio's specific properties. Experience has taught 
that everyone is perfectly capable of doing his/her own engineering if 
taught.. The most important thing is to listen to the FINAL signal 
during the broadcast: in other words, what the listeners hear, thus on 
a tuner or radio and not just the mixing board. If a relay is not 
installed, turn this radio's volume way low when using the mic to 
avoid feedback. 


Record your shows, especially at first, and listen to them afterwards, to 
get a real idea of how they sound. Listen for different things: content, 
engineering, presentation, and recurring problems. 


In practice doing your own engineering means having music, taped 
interviews and jingles cued (precisely) and ready for play ahead of time, 
and opening the faders on the mixing board at the right moment and to 
the right degree. To cue records and tapes to the part you want to broad- 
cast you use the "pre-fade listening" or "cue" switches on the mixing 
board. There are different kinds - in general each individual channel 
fader can usually be set into cue mode via its own switch or (if you have 
"pots" or round knobs instead of faders) by turning the pot all the way 
down and clicking it into cue position). You will then hear the tape or cd 
deck, turntable or mic through the board without it going on the air. 
Throughout the broadcast, the VU meter on the board should stay as 
close to 0 dB as possible, only occasionally going into the red zone and 
otherwise staying below it. Above 0 dB you get distortion 
(overmodulation) and under it you get more noise. 0 dB on the board 
must coincide with 0 dB on the transmitter! Microphone technique is in 
a class all its own. Every microphone has its own properties - there are 
omnidirectional, directional (or cardioid), stereo, lapel-size, and lots of 
other kinds. Some sound more bassy, some more shrill, some work best 
at a distance of a meter and some when you speak directly into them. 
Depending what kind you have you have a few possibilities for getting 
different sounds out of them. When purchasing studio equipment you 
can look at the performance you get for the price, at how long it will last 
and at ease of use. But please use something other than an Ipod or 
computer! Get physical. Every transmitter, no matter how good, gives a 
signal its own particular sound. You can overcome this with an equal- 
izer, which is built into many mixing boards. The range between 3 and 
4.5 kHz (the consonants Sss, Ttt, Rrr) needs special attention. Human 
hearing is the most sensitive in this area. You can make speech easier to 
understand by turning up this range on the equalizer. Low tones hide 


high ones; filtering out bothersome bass tones also makes things easier 
to understand. In general let your ears decide what sounds the best.. 
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PAPER RADIO MAILBAG 


Most of the shortwave radio stations past and present feature correspondence 
from listeners in at least one of their programs. Seemed like a good idea to 
honor that tradition here in Paper Radio land. I would be happy to include your 
letter of comment in a future issue ... write write write! The postal service may 
be on life support but it’s not dead yet.. 


Dear Frederick 


Many thanks for your letter & zines. There was much in them 
that I found interesting. I liked that ad on the back of issue #8 
about meccano & wireless. When I was young before I’d gotten 

a communications receiver I used to listen to shortwave on an 

old valve radio of my parents. It wasn’t bad but the tuning was 
very coarse so J added a small variable capacitor in parallel to 
the main one (drilling a hole in the polished wood front!) to make 
a bandspread tuner. I needed a large knob to make fine tuning 
easier but didn’t have one suitable so I used a rubber tyred wheel 
out of the Meccano set. It looked ridiculous but it worked. Longwave 
is not unusual over her, the main national BBC station Radio 4, 
still goes out on 198 kHz. It seems to be appreciated mainly 

by ex-pats in Europe who can’t get digital of VHF. 


I didn’t know there were still radio pirates, especially on shortwave. 
When I was a licensed ham I used to disapprove strongly but now 

I’m older I think I’d be a lot more tolerant even if all they do is put 

out raucous music. It would be reassuring to hear someone still has 

the skill to set a station up, if nothing else. In the days when I was 
listening on shortwave it was full up with cold war propaganda stations — 
Moscow, Peking, Tirana, Voice ofAmerica, Sofia. My main interest was 
music from other countries, and I used to listen to the French local radio 
from Brittany which had Breton music, and RTE from Ireland. These 
days there are some interesting internet radio stations from Russia and 
Scandinavia which I enjoy. 


- Alan Brignull 33 Heath Road Wivenhoe Essex England 


Amateur Radio and Letterpress 
by Gary Johanson 
originally published in The Boxwooder #512 


| noticed over the years a particular correspondence between Amateur Radio and Letter- 
press Printing. 


If | have sustained an interest in anything temporal in life, it devolves down to these two 
things: Amateur Radio, and Letterpress Printing. No one interest rises above the other 
with me, but each one has its turn to my attention. | have often wondered what the 
commonality was between the two. As | peruse the different Letterpress websites, | 
often discover a ham radio page or two in the mix. And conversely, I've found 
Letterpress pages on several ham radio sites! 


As | think about it, there may be several connections involved, and on different levels. 
The foremost connection | believe to be the innate desire to communicate. In a sense, 
the printed and the transmitted word are the same in essence. Only the venue is differ- 
ent. Both are a conveyor of ideas. Both are capable of transmitting information over huge 
distances. In fact, the only real practical difference is the speed at which this transmis- 
sion occurs. The printed media tends to be the more enduring, but the radio broadcast 

is almost real time. Either way, both take information from one point, and convey it to 
another. To me, there is a thrill in communicating with someone around a corner, over 
the horizon, in places where | am not. Hence, one connection between Radio and 
Letterpress: that of communication. 


Another connection may be that of a real skill set. Neither are “easy”. Not if you do it 
right. One thing | find is that of the hams that are also Letterpress operators or hobbyists, 
virtually all are also involved with the oldest of the electronic arts: Telegraphy. In ham 
radio, this is known as a continuous wave "A1” transmission, or "CW". At one time, all 
Amateur Radio Licensees had to demonstrate to their respective Radio authorities a 
certain level of code proficiency, as dictated by international telecommunications organi- 
zations that existed over the years, the first meeting of which was in Berlin, 1903. 
Learning code at the level of proficiency required for licensure was very much like learn- 
ing a language, certainly a challenge. Those that communicate by code are a breed 
apart. And this exclusivity was quite a draw for those who took the challenge, who had 
the temerity to hang in there. You see, no matter how “book smart” you were, if you 
couldn't cut the code, you didn’t get the license! Either you “had it” .... or you didn’t. 
Skills cannot be had by book, but by discipline and practice. So we see another 
commonality, that of challenge. 


Nowadays, code is no longer required for Radio Licenses the worid over, but there are 
still thousands of hams the world over who communicate only by code. Proficiency at 
the Key is a hard-won skill. As is the art of home brewing your own transmitter and re- 
ceiver, as is also part of the Ham Radio legacy. In fact, the Amateur Radio Service is the 
only Service in the world where operators can build their own apparatus and not have to, 
in most cases; submit their rigs for "Type Acceptance", inspection. The FCC trusts hams 
explicitly in these skills. They are tested to demonstrate they have the knowledge and 
the skill to control a complex piece of apparatus. 


Letterpress Printing has their version of hard-fought skill sets. While there is no govern- 
ing body regulating private presses in the United States, there is traditional protocol 
that is followed. One must learn the Type Case. One learns how to compose, handle a 
composition stick. One must learn proper make-ready. Like Amateur Radio, the opera- 
tor is also the technician, mechanic, and often times the builder! The operator must 
become familiar with procedures and maneuvers that may seem strange to the 
uninitiated. It once took at least seven years for an Apprentice to work his way to 
Journeyman, and then more years to qualify as a Master of the "Black Art". 


As in many Amateur Radio "Shacks", the tools of the trade are ancient and steeped in 
tradition. The anatomy of metal type, how formes are composed, how they lock together 
in a chase, how the furniture and quoins are positioned and arranged, all are a result of 
hundreds of years of development of the best, most efficient and practical methods. For 
every gear of the press, there is a purpose and history. For every procedure there is a 
designed goal. Nothing is done without purpose. 


Letterpress Technology is a result of five-hundred years of development. Those that ply 
the ‘trade’ sense a connection with their forbearers. They are part of a continuum. A 
connection with the past. An understanding that no matter how ancient the procedures 
and tools and machinery are, there is no modern replacement. Newer technologies have 
not improved Letterpress. The same can be said for the Ham Radio operator, and in 
particular, those who still build and use the traditional tube/valve rigs of the 20s, 30s, 
40s, 50s & 60s. There has been development from within each genre, however. Letter- 
press has incorporated the use of digital design methods and the use of polymer dies 
and plates, greatly expanding the practicality of Letterpress in the 21st Century, but the 
process remains the same. Hams, likewise, have incorporated changes, both digital in 
their electronics, and polymer in their construction design. 


There are printers who choose to stick entirely to hard metal type and eschew any 
modern technologies whatever: the same is true with Amateur Radio, where many 
adhere only to metal chassis and tube/valve construction. Many hams use telegraph 
keys that are unchanged from the 1860s, or semi-automatic keyers, called "bugs" which 
have retained their original designs for very nearly a century. 


The letterpress community has their historic pioneers and heroes, with whom they share 
a common bond of fellowship. So does the Ham Radio Fraternity. Letterpress has its 
historic events, milestones, and legacy. So, too, does Amateur Radio. Letterpress has 
Gutenberg, Duerer, Caslon, Garamond, Gill, Goudy, the ATF.. Amateur Radio has 
Marconi, DeForest, Armstrong, and Maxim, Ross Hull, Lamb, Millen, the ARRL 
(American Radio Relay League). 


Letterpress has the Common Press, the Clymer, Columbia, Ruggles, Washington, 
Gordon Franklin, Golding, C&P, Heidelberg, Miehle, Vandercook. Amateur Radio 

has the "breadboard regens", the QSL-40, the "R-9" transmitter, Collins, Hallicrafter, 
Hammaniund, Johnson, Heath, Drake, National, the old American manufactures, almost 
all of which are gone forever. All of which live on in their continued use and restoration. 
In a nutshell, we see another commonality: an abiding sense of history and legacy. 


The Letterpress community has it's get-togethers, or the "Wayzgoose”, the ancient 
English name. Amateur Radio has it's version of the Wayzgoose, the "Ham Fest". Each 
of these events are supported by local interest groups. Each of these get-togethers 
consists of trading, selling, or otherwise exchanging components of their respective arts, 
along with a huge dose of fellowship, seeing folks that live miles, often hundreds or even 
thousands of miles away. These are the grand reunions of their respective arts, crafts, 
and endeavors. We find here a commonality of community or fratemity. 


Probably the most interesting commonality between Letterpress and Amateur Radio is 
the fact that a person almost universally becomes involved by being “bitten” by the “bug”. 
Something just ‘clicks’. Something "floats your boat". It can be the historic link, or the 
artistry, the academic levels and opportunities that accompany each endeavor. It can be 
the community, or fraternity of those who share a common, hard fought, hard learned set 
of skills that set them apart. Both Letterpress and Amateur Radio require high standards 
and levels of commitment. Both endeavors require time to learn properly. Such a com- 
mitment can only be sustained by an inner passion. Not everybody has this passion. 
Only the few. 


Both endeavors border on the Professional. Amateur Radio has been called the world's 
only "professional hobby" because FCC rules and regulations prohibit any sort of remu- 
neration for services rendered by the Amateur Radio Service. And yet when it comes to 
top notch professionalism, advanced research, groundbreaking achievements in Radio, 
Amateur Radio has left an enviable legacy. The first privately owned orbiting satellite 
was OSCAR-1, Orbiting Satellite Carrying Amateur Radio, preceding Telstar (1961) by 
one year (1960), built in a garage, and carried up by NASA via donated payload space. 
Ever since, NASA has awarded free payload space to the Amateur Radio Service. 
Hams developed LEO (Low Earth Orbiting) technology, were instrumental in RADAR, 
Television, FM radio, and the Superheterodyne Receiver. The ranks of Hamdom are 
filled with professional engineers, developers, and hobbyists, all of which have contrib- 
uted to the current state of the art. Even the author, who has only a high school diploma 
and is a professional Optician by trade, owns the name “Regenerodyne’, a type of 
Superheterodyne developed for short wave hobbyists. | am no professional engineer. 
Just a hobbyist. 


Letterpress also occupies the space between hobby and professional. In fact, it was 
instrumental in shaping World History for half a Millennia. Letterpress propagated the 
Gospel and announced the Crusades. It broadcast news, it propagated ideas. It was 
the cause of the rise and fall of Nations. It was instrumental in saving lives, saving 
communities, locating criminals, administrating government, exchanging money, 
propagating the Post. It was used to teach generation after generation, and on it's back 
bore the whole body of literature of western, and to a point, eastern civilization. In the 
past, to be a Printer usually WAS to be a professional. 


Another point of intersection between Amateur Radio and Letterpress is that in a real 
sense, the very existence of Amateur Radio, indeed, Radio itself is owed to the printing 
press, namely, Letterpress. Without the press there would be no telegraph, for the very 
publications that made electromagnetic studies known to the scientific community at 
large were executed on the printing press. The very theories of Heinrich Hertz, those 
Hertzian waves that led Marconi and DeForest to develop the Audion and implement the 
Coherer, all were passed on via the Letterpress 


The Amateur Radio Service was from the beginning a National resource, self 
policing, instrumental in National Security, and as such is controlled by the Fed- 
eral Government via the agency of first the U.S. Navy, later the Department of 
Commerce, and finally by 1934, the Federal Communications Commission. 
Like driving, it is a privilege and not a right. But it is a hard won privilege, the 
only Radio Service on the Planet that has maintained a private reserve of radio 
spectrum that stretches from the Short Waves, on up into the Microwaves, with 
permission to use and develop every type of emission possible. It is a tremen- 
dous privilege that requires in depth technical understanding, communications 
skill and knowledge of National and International Law, and one receives a 
license by testing at an approved facility. 


Letterpress is, likewise, a National resource. It requires, in this country, no 
license. It is bound by no horizon. There is no body of legislation that regulates 
it or demands testing. And yet proficiency and responsibility is none the less 
desired. Skill and ability is demanded. High standards are set to be achieved. 
For those who sell their work, the product must meet the demand. To be suc- 
cessful with a Letterpress operation, whether as a business or as a Hobby, one 
has to have, or acquire in time, a fair level of technical understanding and skill, 
without which their endeavors would prove frustrating and disappointing. The 
high cost of letterpress printing must be reflected in the work itself. 


I'm reading my copy, here, and it dawns on me there is one more connection. 
Down here in Florida, the local small newspaper often had a Ham Station set up 
in their “News Room”. It may have been a corner table. Back in the 1920s, the 
receivers that were used for Amateur Radio also covered other bands, so news 
could be intercepted. Farm Reports in agrarian Florida was part of this news 
copy, Local Hams had a network that would post frost reports. | remember 
when Hurricanes were often tracked using information from the Amateur Radio 
Hurricane Networks. These had their roots in the early days of Wireless, which 
integrated with the printed word. A very solid, ‘shared space’ connection. 


There are as many differences as there are commonalities between 
Amateur Radio and Letterpress Printing, but where there are commonalities, 
the resemblance is striking, appealing to the legacy driven hands-on, 
achievement oriented resourcefulness of whomever get "bitten" by the "bug". 


RADIO GLOSSARY Some technical terms for the radio listener. 


Frequency & Wavelength 


There are different ways to indicate where to find a certain station ona 
radio dial. For example, we could say that a station is operating on 
9680 kiloHertz (kHz), 9.68 megahertz (MHz), or on 31 meters. And all 
three ways would be correct! 


Radio waves are transmitted as a series of cycles, one after the other. 
The hertz (abbreviated Hz) is equal to one cycle per second. Hertz was 
named after Heinrich Hertz, a German physicist who experimentally 
proved the existence of electromagnetic waves. 


Electric power is distributed as alternating current (AC), meaning it 
goes through a cycle of changing directions of flow. When we say that 
electric power is "60 Hz," we mean 60 cycles per second (in which time 
the direction of flow changes 120 times) 


Radio waves go through far more cycles in a second than electric cur- 
rent, and we need to use bigger units to measure them. One is the kilo- 
hertz (kHz), which is equal to 1000 cycles per second. Another common 
one is the megahertz (MHz), which is equal to 1,000,000 cycles per 
second----or 1000 kHz. 


The relationship between these units is like this: 
1,000,000 Hertz = 1000 kilohertz = 1 megahertz 


The term "wavelength" is left over from the early days of radio. Back 
then, frequencies were measured in terms of the distance between the 
peaks of two consecutive cycles of a radio wave instead of the number of 
cycles per second. Even though radio waves are invisible, there is a 
measurable distance between the cycles of electromagnetic fields mak- 
ing up a radio wave. The distance between the peaks of two consecutive 
cycles is measured in meters. The relationship between a radio signal's 
frequency and its wavelength can be found by the following formula: 


wavelength = 300 / frequency in MHz 


20 College Radio Stations to Listen To 


WKDU (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) 

Drexel’s station may seem a little schizophrenic at times, but if you're like us, 
you Il learn to love the unpredictable variety —jazz and funk one hour, metal 
and hardcore punk the next. Check the station’s website for its impressive 
roster of in-studio interviews, including bands like The Bouncing Souls and the 
Menzingers. wkdu.org 


WASU (Boone, North Carolina) 

Tune in to Appalachian State University’s WASU if you’re a fan of low-key 
indie rockers like Soft Swells, White Wives, and Ween. The station’s appealing 
mix of under-the-radar bands fueled it to a second place finish last year in 
MTV's annual college radio rankings. And we'd be remiss to overlook weekly 
staples like “The Health Corner”. wasurocks.com 


WKNC (Raleigh, North Carolina)Their blunt mission? To provide listeners with 
music “that doesn’t suck.” N.C. State University’s station fulfills its promise 
with an eclectic mix of underground hip-hop, indie rock, and metal. WKNC 
also supports a wide range of free collaborative events like “Local Band, Local 
Beer” that pairs up North Carolina’s best bands with its finest brews.wknc.org 


WUTK (Knoxville, Tennessee) 

Operated out of the University of Tennessee, The Rock offers a pair of bright 
spots for listeners seeking new (or long forgotten) music. Try “Kill Ugly Radio” 
on Wednesday afternoons —a sort of “lost and found” of classic rock — and 
“Acoustic Café,” a perfect way to nurse a Saturday morning hang- 

over . wutkradio.com 


WPRK (Winter Park, Florida) 

Rollins College’s station bills itself as the “best in basement radio.” In other 
words, if you’re hoping to hear the new Coldplay album, you'd best point your 
dial— or browser— elsewhere. WPRK’s most-played list veers more in the 
direction of bands like Eels, Beach House, Four Tet, Surfer Blood, and Animal 
Collective. rollins.edu/wprk 


-KPSU (Portland, Oregon) 

Portland State University’s station has maintained a strong following in the city 
since 1994, with popular weekly shows like “Live Friday,” where local bands 
play in the studio, and “Guitar Shop” — an acoustic show every Wednesday. 
The sleek, user-friendly website also makes it easy to chat with DJs, place re- 
quests, and download one of their many regularly updated podcasts. kpsu.org 


WJCU (Cleveland, Ohio) 

Founded in 1969, John Carroll University’s station features a mix of students 
and local volunteers. The undergrads dominate “The Heights” —a popular alt- 
rock program that fills the mornings and afternoons during the week. If you 
prefer a more eclectic music mix, try “Haunted Graffiti” on Thursday eve- 
nings — indie rock from the ‘80s and ’90s — or Caribbean Groove on Saturday 
nights. wjcu.org 


WSBU (St. Bonaventure, New York) 

St. Bonaventure University’s station has history on its side —it was founded in 
1948. Experience like that might be one reason the Princeton Review ranked 
WSBU fourth overall on a recent list of the best college radio stations. Indie rock 
like Mountain Goats, The Strokes, and Peter Bjorn and John feature promi- 
nently on the playlist.wsbufm.net 


WICB (Ithaca, New York) 

A former winner of MTVu’s “Woodie” award for best college radio station, 
WICB is now staffed almost entirely by the students of nearby Ithaca Univer- 
sity. And unlike a lot of other stations on this list, they aren’t afraid to admit 
their taste occasionally skews more mainstream. Michael Franti and Matt Pond 
PA make appearances, but in a refreshing twist, you'll also get Stone Temple 
Pilots, Smashing Pumpkins, and OK. 


Radio DePaul (Chicago, Illinois) 

Radio DePaul swept last year’s annual awards banquet hosted by the Intercolle- 
giate Broadcasting System. Among the superlatives it took home? Best college 
station in the nation, most creative show (“Midnight Rider”), Most Innovative 
Program (“Days of Wonder”), Best Newscast, and even Best Sports Update. 
Whatever they’re doing in Chicago, it’s working. radio.depaul.edu 


We figured most students at UC Santa Cruz would be too busy surfing to 
bother with the radio—and then we discovered KZSC. Listen at any point in the 
week and you'll hear everything from blues and country to soul and hip-hop. 
Try it on Saturday mornings for a weekly workout mix with “DJ Mus- 

cles.” kzsc.org 


KEXP (Seattle, Washington) 

Broadcast out of the University of Washington, KEXP has quietly pioneered 
some of the biggest advancements in web radio. They were among the first to 
create real-time playlists, all while offering uncompressed streaming, radio 
podcasts, and archived performances. The station also partners with —and re- 
ceives funding from — billionaire investor Paul Allen’s Experience Music Pro- 
ject. kexp.org. 


WGRE (Greencastle, Indiana) 

Last year the Princeton Review ranked DePauw University’s station the second- 
best in the nation— the fourteenth consecutive year that WGRE finished in the 
top 10. The station employs more than 200 student DJs that combine local news 
and sports coverage with a stellar blend of alt-rock hits. depauw.edu 


WERS (Boston, Massachusetts) 

Emerson College’s WERS recently rebranded itself as “Music for the Independ- 
ent Mind,” and while many listeners complained about the station’s turn to- 
ward more well-known indie-rockers — Regina Spektor, Death Cab for Cutie, 
and the like — it still offers one of Boston’s most appealing music lineups. 
There’s also “Standing Room Only,” which the station deems “the most listened 
to musical theater radio program in New England” on Saturday and Sunday 
mornings. wers.org 


WCRX (Chicago, Illinois) 

If there’s any time to give Columbia College’s station a chance, it’s 2:45 pm on 

Mondays and Fridays. That’s when DJs pick a single, unsigned artist and play 

one song. (The tracks are also featured on the station’s homepage.) The rest of 

the time, WCRX’s staff features plenty of reggae and indie rock, along with the 
occasional broadcast of the UIC Flames basketball games. werx.net 


KVRX (Austin, Texas) 

Playing host to major festivals like Austin City Limits and South By Southwest, 
Austin is a music lover’s town. Perhaps it’s no surprise, then, that it’s also home 
to one of the best college radio stations in the country. KVRX is candid about 
what to expect—“none of the hits, all of the time.” In that vein, their “Topless 39 
anti-hit list” touts relatively under-the-radar artists like The Mole People, The 
Zoltars, Shakey Graves, and Elaine Greer. kvrx.org. 


KCRW (Santa Monica, California) 

Santa Monica College’s KCRW is best known for its popular program Morning 
Becomes Eclectic, aired every week since 1977. That’s one reason the station 
enjoys far more popularity than the average student-run production, with 
about 600,000 listeners throughout California. An NPR affiliate, KCRW also 
broadcasts popular programs like Morning Edition and All Things Consid- 
ered. kcrw.com 


KANM (College Station, Texas) 

One of the few AM college stations still in existence, most people who listen to 
KANM choose to do so over the Web. Texas A&M's stream is one of the most 
popular in the country, featuring a nicely curated blend of punk, ska, reggae, 
roots, and rock.kanm.tamu.edu 


WSOU (South Orange, New Jersey) 

Seton Hall’s WSOU rarely ventures outside of its punk, heavy metal, and hard- 
core comfort zone. Likewise, they’ve been credited as being among the first sta- 
tions to play bands like Smashing Pumpkins, Pearl Jam, Korn, and Rage 
Against the Machine. Later this year, they’Il host a special concert to celebrate 
their anniversary, 25 Years of Metal that will include bands like Chimaira and 
Unearth. wsou.net 


KCPR (San Luis Obispo, California) 

Most students at California Polytechnic State University know KCPR as the station they 
turn to when they need a break from the usual Top 20. Others know it for giving Weird 
Al Yankovic his start. (Yankovic, the story goes, recorded the song ‘My Bologna’ in the 
bathroom across from KCPR’s original location on campus. Indie rock now makes up the 
bulk of the rotation—a recent most-most-played list included artists like St. Vincent, 
Chris Letcher, Bill Baird, and Blood Orange. 


PIRATE STATION PROFILE: KIPM 
an archival interview with Alan Maxwell 


KIPM was the most imaginative pirate station ever transmitted on short- 
wave in the US. KIPM stands for //uminati Prima Materia and is the elec 
tromagnetic genius of station operator, storyteller, and magician Alan 
Maxwell. Part Outer Limits, part existential musing, part radio drama, part 
Jungian theater, KIPM was legendary for marathon dusk to dawn broad- 
casts (often two days in a row), and crystal clear signals heard from Maine 
to Seattle, all point in between and across the globe. Alan Maxwell trans- 
formed shortwave pirate radio listening into an absorbing adventure of the 
mind. 


Fortunately I had the opportunity to interview Alan Maxwell in 2003. 


DJ Frederick: What are the origins of KIPM and what motivated you to be- 
come involved in pirate broadcasting? 


Alan Maxwell: Well I guess the first time I put the whole idea together was 
while driving cross-country alone at night. I was somewhere in the middle 
of the desert in Utah. I was listening to a random mixture of electronic and 
psychedelic music. It must have been 2 or 3 AM. At some point I decided to 
give the music a break and put in some spoken word content which | 
happened to have on a cassette tape. 


Pirate Radio 


Suddenly it occurred to me that one could get a much more emotional re- 
sponse if there was only a great music track to accompany the dialog. It’s 
quite clear to me that correctly applied music tracks to the appropriate 
dialogue profoundly 


increase the emotional impact to the listener, You know how movie sound- 
tracks add an emotional depth to a picture that can’t be achieved without 
the background score. I thought the same thing should apply to the medium 
of radio. I was also aware of others who had already done similar produc- 
tions, and found them intriguing. However it seemed to me that these other 
individuals had not put enough thought and time into the final mix. They 
were many times rather repetitive and rarely manipulated the music sound: 
track and word content simultaneously. 


I have always had an interest in radio even as a child. In fact you might find 
one of my earliest childhood memories interesting. I was not yet 4 years old 
when my grandmother gave me one of her spare transistor AM radios. Even 
now I clearly remember staying up that first night in bed listening to all 
those incredible signals emerging from the earphone plugged into the little 
rectangular radio. In fact I was so amazed by all the different stations and 
signals that I actually stayed there in bed listening until the sun started to 
light the morning sky. This was the first time (to my knowledge) that I 

ever stayed up an entire night, so the magic of radio clearly made a big 
impression on me, even back then. 


So by the time I found myself driving in the desert that night, it didn’t take 
much of a ‘eureka’ to connect the idea that maybe pirate radio was the 
vehicle I was looking for to test out ideas on a listening audience. I guess 
that’s where it all started for KIPM. 


DJ Frederick: How did you decide upon KIPM and the Illuminati Prima Ma- 
teria? 


Alan Maxwell: Well I’m naturally limited in what I can say publicly about 
the Illuminati (laughter). I will say that if one uses a quality dictionary, you 
will find several different possible definitions. 


For me at least, I prefer the following: 


Prima Materia: An alchemical term meaning “original matter” used psycho- 
logically to denote both the instinctual foundation of life and the raw 
material one works with in dreams, emotions, conflicts, etc. If you distill it 
all down to three English words, you basically get something like SECRET 
IMPORTANT INFORMATON. 


DJ Frederick: So you're not part of some secret society? 


Alan Maxwell: You put me in a difficult situation with this question. Best if 
I simply say that I never sought out inclusion into any specific groups. How- 
ever with the Illuminati, one doesn’t realize they are a member until it’s too 
late to get out. Let’s leave it at that. 


DJ Frederick: How has KIPM evolved since the first transmissions back in 
1998? 


Alan Maxwell: The show episode title sheet, which I send with QSL cards, 
lists KIPM show in the order that I produce them. It should be obvious to 
anyone who has listened to my earlier shows versus the more recent publi 
cations that I have been on quite a learning curve since the early days. 
This applies to all aspects of production. Now I spend more time trying to 
get things “right” where in the early days I didn’t even know what “right” 
should be. Prior to my KIPM shows, I have no experience producing radio 
material. So, its really been a learning experience for me — working with 
sound levels, audio envelopes, mixing techniques, special EFX processing, 
ete. 


Another way that the shows have become richer in production relate directly 
to the contributions of the other KIPM players, who have generously and 
kindly assisted me in performing character readings. Particularly in the 
Sci-Fi shows. These individuals come from the shortwave pirate 

community. To these individuals I am extremely grateful. As others have 
stated about the pirate radio community, it contains many unusual 7a\estx - 


DJ Frederick: Has the content of your material evolved over time in addition 
to the production techniques? 


Alan Maxwell: I think in general the shows revolve around the same themes 
that I had in mind from the beginning. Maybe the newer shows are a bit 
more polished but the intent is the same. The majority of my shows revolve 
around either sci-fi production, philosophical rants, monologues and existen- 
tial themes. Regardless of what type of show you listen to, you will find 
many of the same themes return in different forms and guises. A few folks 
have incorrectly come to the conclusion that my shows center around the 
theme of madness. Naturally the content of my shows quickly alienates me 
from those with limited reality tunnels. But to be one of the lucky few to 
transmit on pirate radio and NOT push the envelope would be in my opinion 
such a waste. I mean, if you want the same old crap, go get your FM or AM 
radio. Its all the same regardless if you live in Florida, New York, 

California or wherever. I would see it as a complete waste of time to just go 
and go the same thing that one can get every day on syndicated radio. 


DJ Frederick: What’s next for KIPM? 


Alan Maxwell: I really can’t say for sure. Each time I transmit, it’s poten- 
tially the last time. I don’t know what the future holds. Perhaps I will 
continue to produce new shows. Much of it is dependant on how much free 
time I will find on my hands in the future. I do have at least six new show 
scripts ready that I’m really excited about. But fiscal responsibilities, 
family, business, will dictate the time I can contribute to these future 
projects. I will say that being able to express oneself on the electromagnetic 
spectrum is extremely rewarding and addictive. If I don’t continue to bring 
material to the pirate airwaves, it will be somewhere else, perhaps legit 
radio. But once pirate radio is in your blood, it’s a hard thing to set aside. 
It’s truly a shame that citizens don’t have access to a small sliver of the 
spectrum for just such a purpose. If this were the case I believe this would 
be a strong indicator that we do live in a free democracy. A place where 
communication of unique ideas of all kinds have a home. A place where cor- 
porate agendas, government bureaucracy, and self-interest groups can’t im- 
pose their own direct or indirect censorship. The vast majority of the popula- 
tion seem to neither care or even recognize they live in a reality that 


clearly was not the goal of the founding fathers. I’m no expert on early 
American history, but I can say that excluding access to the radio waves 
except to one or two mega corporations is about as anti-American as one can 
get. Perhaps Clear Channel should change their name to Pravda? In the 
end, pirate radio transmissions are a real risk to the operator. But the 
reward and satisfaction of expressing oneself via the magic of radio far sur- 
pass the risks and hazards. I’m very proud to be a pirate radio operator! It’s 
a wonderful thing to be able to express oneself without censorship and I 
recommend it highly to all. 


Editor’s Note 


Some KIPM shows were reformatted for airplay on college and free radio 
FM stations under the name “Voyage of the [Iluminati’. 


Alan Maxwell frequently relayed other pirate stations with his powerful 
transmitting equipment. Two of the stations he relayed were The Voice of 
Da Tiki and the mysterious Purple Nucleus of Creation. Voice of Da Tiki 
featured “Muddah Maxwell’ presenting contemporary Hawaiian music and 
culture. The Purple Nucleus of Creation broadcast ethereal music with 
minimal announcing. 


In the spirit of relaying other stations, current pirates occasionally relay 
KIPM over the airwaves, so you may still hear KIPM even though Alan 
Maxwell appears to no longer be actively transmitting. 


The Victorian Internet 


Over the centuries, we have tried to find ways to move information quickly over 
large distances. Messengers, horses, and trains were not fast enough, since they 
required days in most cases. Mr. Reuters established a news service using relays 
of carrier pigeons. Napoleon used large canvas sheets with short messages 
viewed through a telescope and then repeated in relays. He applied this method 
during the Egyptian campaign and used square serif letters—today most of 
these fonts have names like Memphis, Cairo, and Karnak—from which the 
classic typewriter font Courier (a carrier of messages) was derived. Tom 
Standage’s book The Victorian Internet tells the story of the invention and 
development of the telegraph. in the 1830s the first systems that harnessed 
electricity (using batteries) were applied in France and Britain. in the 1840s 
Samuel F. B. Morse developed the U.S. system (and the code) that wired 
America. it was the equivalent of today’s internet. Within 30 years most of the 
world was connected by wire. The transatlantic cable was a remarkable techno- 
logical achievement for the time, and the Victorian equivalent of sending 
mankind to the moon. 


In the 1880s, employees of the American Telegraph Company between Boston, 
Massachusetts and Calais, Maine held a meeting by telegraph after hours. 
Hundreds of operators in 33 offices along the 700 mile line participated. Each 
speaker tapped out their words in Morse code so that all offices on the line 
received the remarks at the same moment “thus annihilating space and time” 
and bringing the different parties together as though they were in the same 
room, although separated by hundreds of miles. After passing various resolu- 
tions, the employees adjourned the meeting after about an hour. in Britain 
Punch magazine suggested that holding parliamentary proceedings by telegraph 
might restrain some of the more verbose speakers in the house. A young opera- 
tor in the 1880s recalled that many a telegraph romance that began over the wire 
resulted in marriage. Ella Cheever Thayer’s 1879 novel Wired built its plot 
around an on-line courtship. A young lady telegrapher was wooed over the 
wire. Bored telegraph operators tapped out jokes and small talk along their lines 
and their progeny were probably the first to send useless e-mails. it is also inter- 
esting that charlatans spliced lines, intercepted communications, and sent fake 
messages. Hacking was thus born. 


On that fateful day that Morse demonstrated the telegraph to skeptical members 
of Congress linking Baltimore and Washington, DC, the second message after 
Morse’s “What hath God wrought?” was “Have you any news?” Publisher 
James Gordon Bennett thought that the telegraph would put newspapers out of 
business. The only role for printed publications, he said, would be to comment 
on the news and provide analysis. However, the telegraph was a very efficient 
means of delivering news to newspaper offices, but not to large numbers of 
readers; although some entrepreneurs thought about home telegraphy. it is 
ironic that one of the first tests of fiber optic cable was long the same stretch of 
railroad tracks and today we have re-wired America along highways and rail- 
road tracks, following the thin slivers of telegraph wire that first linked this 
nation. Also, to show how connected they were, many newspapers incorporated 
the word “telegraph” into their names as they signed up with Associated Press 
and other “wire” news services. 


In Europe, where one organization usually ran the postal and telegraph services. 
companies and individuals could reserve a special word as their telegraphic 
address, which was easier to remember and transmit than a full mailing address. 
Telegraphic addresses were assigned on a first-come, first-served basis, and a 
book in the main telegraph office of every town listed them alphabetically with 
the actual postal delivery address. By 1889, more than 35,000 telegraphic 
addresses had been registered. An annual charge waspayable for each one. 
These were early precursors to e-mail addresses, or even urls. Someday e-mail 
will be linked to the physical address. 


Christopher Latham Sholes of Wisconsin was the 52nd person to invent the 
typewriter, but the only one to call it that. He demonstrated the principle with a 
telegrapher’s key with the letter w cut from some hand type. He used a new 
miracle material invented so that telegraphers could make multiple copies eas- 
ily: carbon paper. Most of Edison’s patents involved making the telegraph print. 
His first benefactors were financial companies. Eventually the dits and dahs of 
the Morse code faded away and they became printed letters. Telegraphy 
spawned the telephone which built upon the existing wired world. he telephone 
was able to grow rapidly because there was already a wired infrastructure. The 
telephone was initially called the “harmonic telegraph” and in the 1930s the 
newlyformed FCC created the regulated monopoly called AT&T and its domi- 
nance created the standardization and infrastructure that allowed the internet to 
evolve. Coded messages became text and text became the spoken word and the 
spoken word added visual imagery. 


THE MARVELOUS TALKING: MACHINE, 


ABOUT DJ Frederick’s PROJECTS: 


Paper Radio (formerly Signa/s) - a compilation zine about media 

that evolved out of my shortwave & pirate radio interests. There 

have been ten issues published as of May 2012. Most of the early 
issues prior to #6 are out of print. They go out of print rapidly. $4 
cash or buy online @ ms.valerieparkdistro.com. 


Night Train to Mundo Fine - my rants promoting a skeptical ap- 
proach to technology & our corporate techie overlords. Free for 
one first class postage stamp. One legal sized sheet folded. This 
zine also goes out of print rapidly. 


Color Wheel - a one page mini zine of poetry and art. Free for first 
class stamp. Limited quantities (250 copies are printed for mem- 
bers of the American Amateur Press Association). 


Cuneiform — a tri-quarterly APA zine that focuses on zines, print- 
ing, and analogue culture. Write for details on how to participate. 


One Minute Zine Reviews: occasional print version of my one min- 
ute radio show devoted to reviewing zines. This zine also goes out 
of print rapidly $1. 


RADIO PROJECTS: Radio Thrift Shop, The Village Green: A New 
England Music Sampler, Tardis Radio, Mystery Science Radio, The 
Voice of Middle Earth & One Minute Zine Reviews are all archived 
at www.radio4all.net (search website). New project in the works: 
Mixt Media Audio Zine. 


ZINE REVIEWS: www.zinereviews.blogspot.com 


DJ Frederick 36 West Main Street Warner NH 03278 
singinggrove@conknet.com 
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